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CONCERNING ALLEGED IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE OF 
MIND 


N his suggestive book entitled The Problem of Conduct, Professor 
Taylor discusses mistakes as to one’s own motives. He says, 
‘Tt is a commonplace of ethics that the human heart is so utterly 
deceitful that we are constantly being deluded not only as to the 
motives of our fellows, but even as to our own. What more com- 
mon, for instance, than the discovery that an action we believed our- 
selves to have performed from motives of magnanimity was really 
prompted by a desire to make ourselves a reputation?’’ In such 
cases ‘‘we have at first sight a puzzling psychological problem. . . . 
Surely, it may be argued, there can be no such thing as an uncon- 
scious motive; an emotion is, from the very nature of the case, just 
what it is at the time felt to be, nothing more and nothing less.’’ In 
short, accepting the idea that motives are states of consciousness or 
feelings which are just what they are as states of consciousness, how 
is error possible as to what they are? 

Professor Taylor imagines a case in which the influence of an 
emotion prompts a person to confer a benefit upon a fellow at some 
cost to himself, which he takes for an act of generosity. Later on, 
the same person finds himself not strongly prompted to perform 
a similar act under circumstances such that there is no chance for 
the beneficence being known. If the man is frank with himself, 
he will admit that his motive on the first occasion was not the feeling 
of pure generosity which he had supposed it to be. But how was 
error possible, the emotion being ‘‘just what it was felt as being; an 
unfelt emotion being a contradictio in adjecto’’? The solution is 
that the ‘‘mistake came not in estimating the emotion, but in ap- 
prehending the cireumstances necessary for its production.’”! 

Students of ethical theory ought to be grateful to Professor 
Taylor for raising so definitely a question usually slurred over. I 
think his proposed solution makes the best of a bad job if one ac- 
cepts his psychological premises, which are not so much his as the 

1See Taylor, Problem of Conduct, pp. 98-99. 
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truisms of an introspective psychology; for ethical theory as to the 
nature of motives has been profoundly affected—in common with 
most other branches of ethical theorizing—by the terminology and 
notions of introspectionist psychology with its assumption of ideas, 
feelings, as just states of consciousness, whose nature is identical 
with their happening. We all recognize that meaning or nature is 
not all one with occurrence in the case of physical happenings, that 
it is something to be searched out with exceeding pains, utilizing 
all the knowledge we command. No one expects that the nature of 
infantile paralysis or of fire or gold will be open to the most careful 
direct inspection. One has, however, only to read Descartes to see 
that at the same time when this notion was first gaining ground as 
to physical existences, it was insisted that mental events, especially 
facts of something called consciousness, carry their whole character 
in their bare face or presence, so that about them immediate cer- 
tainty remains not only possible, but inevitable. Clearly Mr. Tay- 
lor’s difficulty is due to a translation of this doctrine into the ethical 
doctrine of motives. That motives are feelings (emotions, senti- 
ments) and that feelings are of such a sort that they are known to 
be just as and what they are in their occurrence is of the essence 
of this translation. 

Does not the conflict of this ethical rendering with the fact of 
difficulty in ascertaining one’s own motive give good ground for 
questioning the psychological assumption on which it rests? Is Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s solution successful? Just what does it imply? Its 
apparent implication is that we were not wrong in thinking we were 
animated by a motive or feeling of generosity. Our mistake was 
only in supposing that this emotion would be aroused by certain con- 
ditions, those of distress of another, when as matter of fact it is 
aroused by distress plus opportunity for the act to secure the atten- 
tion of others. This, I say, is the apparent implication. For other- 
wise the feeling was not one of generosity at all, but only of love of 
notice or of praise. Then there was a mistake about the feeling itself 
—which is said to be a contradiction in terms. 

But in escaping one difficulty is not a greater one raised? Can 
the feeling be said to be generosity when it can be excited only if 
the act it prompts is an object of favorable regard on the part of 
others? Is not this the most extreme ethical subjectivism, equaled, 
if equaled at all in history, only by the doctrine ascribed to Pro- 
tagoras in the Platonic Thewtetus? Is it not the same as saying that 
if a man ‘‘feels’’ that his motive in committing what others would 
describe as an act of malicious revenge is one of lofty justice, all 
debate is closed? Such was his motive. The other alternative is 
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that the ‘‘feeling as barely felt’’ has no character or nature; that 
to conceive it as generosity (or as love of praise) is identical with 
referring it to conditions of production and to the consequences 
which follow from it, a reference which is as difficult and as exposed 
to error as in the case of physical events. 

I am questioning in short whether the distinction upon which 
Mr. Taylor relies, between ‘‘estimating an emotion’’ and ‘‘appre- 
hending the circumstances necessary for its origin,’’ is anything 
more than verbal. I do not see how any emotion can be estimated 
except in terms of its objective conditions or its objective conse- 
quences, preferably both. Is not to ‘‘feel’’ a feeling as generosity 
or greed or fear or anger all one with ascribing to it certain con- 
ditions of origin and of outcome? Before we raise the question as 
to whether I can be wrong about my own attitude, we must then 
consider the question as to whether we can be either right or wrong 
about it unless we view it in connection with the circumstances 
which evoke it and the consequences which flow from it. 

For my own part, then, I can see no meaning in ‘‘estimating’’ 
an attitude of my own to be anger excepting that it is an attitude 
produced by an insult or an unexpected injury, and which leads, 
if unchecked, to certain violently destructive acts. (This, of course, 
is a very gross identification, quite too gross to be of scientific value, 
and is used only for purposes of illustration.) Unless this position 
ean be successfully denied, there is a dangerous ambiguity in say- 
ing ‘‘an emotion is from the very nature of the case what it is at 
the time felt to be.’’ It may mean the tautology that the event is 
just what it is, irrespective of whether or not we know or character- 
ize it. Then it stands on exactly the level as any natural occurrence 
of which no notice is taken. Or it may mean that as matter of fact we 
take it—judge it, class it—to be such and such, whether it is so or 
not, just exactly as we take a certain moving twig to be a snake in 
spite of the fact that it is a twig. Only by compounding into one 
these two different facts—both ‘facts, but different facts—does, I 
am persuaded, the notion arise that there states of consciousness or 
feelings exist which wear their hearts on their sleeves, so much so that 
the sleeve is the heart, and vice versa. 

In other words, we come to exactly the position taken by Dr. 
Singer in criticizing a current assumption. ‘‘Did we start with an 
immediate fact of consciousness and construct a world? Then let 
us now begin with the world and construct a fact of consciousness. ”’ 
And again, ‘‘It takes all the science in the world to make out whether 
A is in love or whether B sees red.’”? And the context makes it clear 
that this holds even when A or B is one’s self. 


2 This JOURNAL, Vol. IX., pp. 16, 17. 
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One has, of course, only to extend this line of reasoning to be in 
the middle of the discussion of introspectionist versus behaviorist 
psychology. Says Watson, ‘‘One must believe that two hundred 
years from now, unless the introspection method is discarded, psy- 
chology will be still divided on the question as to whether auditory 
sensations have the quality of ‘extension,’ whether intensity is an 
attribute which can be applied to color, whether there is a dif- 
ference in ‘texture’ between image and sensation; and upon many 
hundreds of others of like character.’’* And why not, if the mean- 
ing which any one of these questions may have is really a matter of 
the connection of one event with certain other events, events which 
either constitute the circumstances of its production or which are 
its results? To decide upon these connections is a matter of ob- 
servation, but of observation of exactly the same sort as is used in 


arriving at a conclusion as to the nature of, say, typhoid fever, an 


observation which, instead of staring at what is directly present 
with the hope that the stare, if sufficiently intent, will disembowel 
the object, uses all the resources of what is already known about 
other things to uncover a specific connection between events. I am 
quite sure that some of the objections to behaviorism, at least in its 
general sense, would disappear if it were recognized by its critics 
that behavior is not an isolated thing—a muscle twitching—but con- 
cerns the connection of an organic event with circumstances neces- 
sary to its production and with other events which follow from it. 
It would then be clear, I think, that we do not first have a certain 
feeling or state of mind or consciousness complete in itself, generos- 
ity, fear, anger, or whatever, but that there is a certain (instinctive) 
reactive attitude which when viewed in its connections, in its rela- 
tion to the situation in which it occurs and the specific consequences 
which flow from it, may be called emotion or sentiment or feeling 
of, say, generosity. I have employed the word ‘‘viewed’’ which 
might be thought to imply ‘‘consciousness,’’ and I have admitted 
that a certain complex reference of an attitude to other things may 
properly be called a feeling or sentiment. This probably appears 
like a surrender of behaviorism. But I would point out that nothing 
more is here involved than is stated by Watson when he says: ‘‘The 
separate observation of ‘states of consciousness’ is, on this assump- 
tion, no more a part of the task of the psychologist than of the physi- 
cist. We might call this the return to a non-reflective and naive use 
of consciousness. In this sense consciousness may be said to be 
the instrument or tool with which all scientists work.’’* That is to 


8 Behavior, p. 8. 
4 Ibid., p. 27. 
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say, I am merely assuming that an observation takes place, and that 
its aim is to understand. When (or if) the psychologist wishes to 
observe and understand observation and understanding, he must 
take for his object a certain event studied in its context of other 
events—its specific stimulus and specific consequences. It may well 
be true that at present there are no methods by which one can deter- 
mine at what points in the animal scale observation (in the sense de- 
fined) and understanding take place,® but the query as to their first 
manifestation would not be an inherently impossible, a meaning- 
less one. ‘‘One can assume either the presence or absence of con- 
sciousness anywhere in the phylogenetic scale without affecting 
the problems of behavior one jot or one tittle.’’ This is certainly true 
if we start with the introspectionist’s conception of ‘‘consciousness.’’ 
But if we start with observation and understanding as they are used 
in daily life and by the scientist, then of course the case stands dif- 
ferently. The problem is when and where a specific or differential 
type of behavior presents itself. 

Now I take it that the observations of daily life differ from those 
of the laboratory chiefly in the coarseness or grossness of the former, 
due to lack of control of detailed conditions. This is not a reason 
for discarding the former; it is an argument for making them, as 
rapidly as possible, more refined and accurate. But men would 
never have arrived at a minute anatomy of man or of the nervous 
system if they had not started from the gross observation of these 
things. In fact, the objects of gross observation always persist as 
limiting conditions which give point and meaning to specific deter- 
minations. Just so I think the coarser observations of the non- 
laboratory psychologist about, say, observation and understanding as 
they display themselves in human life, may set very important prob- 
lems to future experimentalists, suggest hypotheses and even deter- 


. mine the limits within which experiments may be fruitfully carried 


on. To be more specific, I take the recent discussion of ‘‘conscious- 
ness’’ by Bode.® I am not concerned about names. It makes little 
difference if such a discussion be ealled philosophy and the name 
psychology be reserved for laboratory findings. (I use the word 
‘*laboratory’’ loosely to mean all findings under conditions of great 
artificial control.) But it makes a good deal of difference whether 
the inquiry is intellectually legitimate, that is, whether it deals 
with genuine subject-matter. It may make a real scientific dif- 
ference, in other words, whether the things called observation and 
understanding are identifiable with a type of behavior which con- 


5 Watson, Ibid., p. 4. 
6In the volume entitled Creative Intelligence. 
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trasts with merely impulsive and routine human behavior in that 
future things, things not yet having happened, operate as part of 
the stimulus in a present response: Bode’s hypothesis roughly stated. 
For in time this identification may define the limits of an inquiry 
into behavior carried on under conditions of refined control. Mean- 
time, the coarser observations into human conduct may serve to 
keep alive the sense that the naive sense of ‘‘consciousness,’’ that in 
which it is a tool of layman, physicist, and psychologist alike, is itself 
capable of being understood from a behavioristic point of view. And 
this also is a matter of scientific import. For it protects experi- 
mental behaviorists from a charge of wilfully denying the existence 
of certain facts (facts like those of observation and understanding 
as used by all scientific men) merely because their technique is not yet 
developed to the point of dealing with them. To recognize that the 


 behavioristic principle can make a place for them is important. For 


science is, after all, carried on by men, and a seeming denial that 
such facts do exist and do come under the behavioristic principle is 
sure to keep alive in the minds of some a futile introspectionist 
method, by setting to one side a realm of facts to which (so it is 
thought) it must be applied since the behavioristic method confess- 
edly does not apply. 

However, this may not seem to justify the use of the words 
‘‘feeling’’ and ‘‘sentiment,’’ or the recognition of any distinctively 
conscious attitude. This may appear like a relapse into the ‘‘state 
of consciousness,’’ psychology proving that one’s behaviorism is 
hardly, after all, skin deep. So I conclude with pointing out in 
what sense such a term as sentiment may be applied to a specific 
type of angry behavior. Obviously not in the sense in which Taylor 
—in common with the usual tradition—uses the word, to indicate 
something which is, per se in its original self-enclosure, generosity 
or anger or whatever. In their first sense, such terms must denote 
strictly a way of reacting to particular stimuli, not anything which 
may be called a ‘‘feeling.’’ But suppose that one of these be- 
havioristiec attitudes is connected with what precedes and issues 
from it in the way of behavior. Then a new fact may come into 
existence, or the old fact gain a new quality. To tell a child who is 
quite innocent of any feeling or sentiment, who is merely grabbing 
for something to put in his mouth, that he is selfish or greedy is to 
requalify a mode of response in this way. It is a way of telling him 
that he is going to act in a certain way and that his action when com- 
plete is going to call out a certain unfavorable attitude on the part 
of others. Now suppose the child carries over this way of observing 
and understanding his immediate attitude into his own attitude— 
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that is to say, next time as soon as he begins to react in this way he 
also acts to observe his act in its context of origin and consequence. 
Now this supervening of a new attitude toward a more primary atti- 
tude may constitute the old attitude into a motive or spring of 
action which in current terminology is an impulse or sentiment or 
feeling. 

My suggestions or theses are, then, threefold. Negatively, there 
is no more reason for supposing that personal events have a nature 
or meaning which is one with their happening, and hence open to 
immediate infallible inspection, than is the case with impersonal 
events. In each case the event only sets a problem to knowledge, 
namely, the discovery of its connections. Secondly, it is desirable 
and possible that we should observe and understand observation and 
understanding and allied phenomena themselves. Such a study 
would be a study of ‘‘consciousness’’ in the naive sense mentioned. 
Thirdly, such a study, with a recognition of ‘‘consciousness’’ in this 
sense, is quite compatible with a behavioristic standpoint, whether or 
no the technique exists at a given time for its successful accomplish- 
ment. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


fags: it is still too early to speak of the ‘‘science of social 
psychology ;’’ certainly it is if one is to accept the natural 
scientist’s views—that science consists in quantitative measurement 
and the manipulation of numerical data. Yet it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that there is a place in our intellectual scheme of 
things for the study of the specific content of the minds of specific 
groups of people and the investigation of the particular features of 
the social environment of those groups to which their mental con- 
tent is attributable. Furthermore, there is more than a suspicion 
that this study—whether it is to go by the name of social psychology 
or not—has many of the characteristics of epistemology. For it is 
essentially a study of the sourees and limits of knowledge. 
Obviously no one can dogmatize at this date about what the 
social psychology of the future is to be. Some future historical ac- 
cident may associate the name, ‘‘social psychology,’’ with any one 
of a number of special investigations within the general field of 
the social sciences. Among the men who have consciously entered 
the province of social psychology there are at least three important 
currents of thought. There is the psychological sociology which 
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has resulted from the efforts of men like Tarde and Ward, and their 
modern successors, to make sociology psychological. Then there is 
the social psychology with which the psychologists have provided 
us through their efforts to bring the sociologists’ work psycholog- 
ically up to date. And, finally, there is the still more recent work of 
the men, for the most part neither psychologists nor sociologists, 
who consider the human mind to be a distinctly social product, de- 
veloped in each individual: by his environment and not biologically 
‘‘given’’ except in the most rudimentary form. 

Social psychology was called into being by the development of 
sociology in the last quarter of the last century. Not only did the 
Spencerian analogy between society and the individual organism 
demand for its completion the development of the analogy between 
the individual psychosis and social organization; indeed, the whole 
range of phenomena with which the sociologists were dealing was 
reducible to the actions and reactions of conscious individuals. It 
is perfectly natural that sociology should have taken from psychol- 
ogy whatever principles of explanation it needed and should have 
worked them over to suit that need. The social psychology which 
resulted from this process is obviously ‘‘psycho-sociology,’’ or ‘‘ psy- 
chological sociology.’’! The significance of the difference in name 
lies in the extent to which this type of social psychology takes after 
its sociological parent. The business of social psychology, accord- 
ing to this theory, is the explanation of those psychological phenom- 
ena which are social rather than individual. It is to study ‘‘the 
psychical planes and currents that come into existence among men 
in consequence of their association,’’* or to state ‘‘the bearings of 
modern psychological theories upon the problems of social organiza- 
tion and evaluation.’’* 

If it was perfectly natural for sociologists to adapt from psy- 
chology the principles for the explanation of social organization and 
movement, it was quite as inevitable that the psychological sociology 
which resulted should fail to meet the approval of the psychologists. 
The psychology of the sociologist appears to the progressive psy- 
chologist to be so archaic, and it seems to have been so completely 
distorted from its original form by its ‘‘application’’ to the explana- 
tion of social phenomena, that he feels himself compelled to inter- 
fere, and to reshape social psychology to true it up with accepted 
psychological doctrine. But although this psychological reaction 
does result in the correction of the bad psychology of the sociologist, 

1 As Ellwood says he would prefer to call it. Cf. C. A. Ellwood, Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology, p. v. 


2E. A. Ross, Social Psychology, p. 1. 
8C. A. Ellwood, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. v. 
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as Professor Dewey has very clearly indicated,* yet instead of free- 
ing social psychology and allowing it to go its own way, it has the 
effect of tying it to the apron string of psychology. For this variety 
of social psychology is only a ‘‘chip off the old block’’ of psychology 
proper. It is composed of a selected assortment of psychological 
doctrines put up by the psychologist ‘‘to provide students of the 
social sciences with the minimum of psychological doctrine that is 
an indispensable part of the equipment for work in any of these 
sciences.’ 

Now, a little reflection must convince any one that it has always 
been the business of psychology proper to describe the human 
machine. It is the only science which attempts this task. Other 
sciences describe the nature of specific parts of the mechanism—the 
individual cell, the bony structure, the nervous system—but to psy- 
chology alone is it given to put all the parts together, and describe 
the machine as it actually operates in every situation, that is, as an 
individual, as a whole. While every movement of the machine is 
the action of a whole individual adapting itself to a situation, the 
psychologist takes careful note of the fact that the human machine 
is capable of an enormous variety of different adaptations. The 
‘*principles’’ of psychology are classifications—for purposes of ex- 
position and consequent control—of the various types of adapta- 
tions of which the machine is capable. 

Yet except for purposes of exposition there is no such thing as 
the individual; there are only particular individuals, each with an 
identification tag attached, and with a full complement of predisposi- 
tions, prejudices, and more or less fixed ideas which distinguish him 
from every other individual. There is no such thing as the emotive 
or the cognitive process; there are only specific individuals respond- 
ing emotionally to specific situations to which they have somehow 
come to make each his own type and degree of emotional response, 
or specific individuals thinking each according to his own light 
about the things which have somehow been presented for their 
thoughtful consideration. 

It is easy to generalize from this that there is a big difference 
between describing how the individual (that is, a ‘‘psychological 
entity’’) acts and why, and describing how certain individuals (for 
instance, German junkers or American syndicalists) act and why. 
The (psychological) individual acts as he does (that is, instinctively, 
cognitively, etc.) because he has been made so by nature, and it is 
the business of psychology to describe his acts and to relate that 

4In an address before the Am. Psych, Ass’n., December, 1916. Published 


in the Psychological Review, July, 1917. 
5 Wm. McDougall, Social Psychology, p. v. 
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description to an account of his physical constitution. The German 
junker acts as he does (that is, as his actual conduct is recorded by 
historian and newspaper correspondent) because he has been made 
so by society, and it is the business of social psychology, or the 
same science by some other name, to describe his acts and to relate 
that description to an account of his social environment. 

All this has been made perfectly obvious by the work of the 
writers who have discussed social psychology from the point of view 
of physiological and behavioristic psychology. For just in propor- 
tion as social psychology treated from that angle becomes a study 
of the instincts and emotions which compose the mechanical equip- 
ment with which each individual enters society and begins partici- 
pating in ‘‘social interaction,’’ to just that extent it becomes per- 
fectly clear that ‘‘since mind does not appear in the original list 


_ of instincts, it represents something acquired. ... The net out- 


come of the newer type of psychological method is thus an unex- 
pected confirmation of the insight of Tarde that what we call 
‘mind’ means essentially the working of certain beliefs and desires; 
and that these in the conerete—in the only sense in which mind may 
be said to exist—are functions of associated behavior, varying with 
the structure and operation of social groups. . . . A certain kind of 
associated or joint life when brought into being has an unexpected 
by-product—the formation of those peculiar acquired dispositions, 
sets, attitudes, which are termed mind.’” 

This conception of mind is coming into general acceptance at 
the present time, and there are many indications that this third 
conception of social psychology, as distinguished from psychology 
proper, is to become as general as the differentiation between the 
contribution of the psychological mechanism and that of the social 


‘environment to the formation of human character. 


There is a genuine danger, however—due to the heat of the con- 
troversy over the field and methods of social psychology—that stu- 
dents will continue the discussion of the function and limits of 
their science beyond the point of diminishing returns, instead of 
applying themselves at once to the task of working that field. Ob- 
viously the reiteration of the dogma that the individual mind is a 
social product interpretable only in terms of the social environment 
is not a substitute for the active study of the relations between ‘‘spe- 
cific dispositions, sets, and attitudes,’’ and the structural changes 
which society has been undergoing. Thus, to return to the figure used 
earlier, we are agreed that it will not do to say that the German 
junker is a creature of great imitative propensities, or that he is 


6 John Dewey, ‘‘The Need for Social Psychology,’’ Psychological Review, 
July, 1917, pp. 271, 272. 
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under the sway of a gregarious instinct. These are the words of 
the psychologist, applicable to the human machine in general, and, 
therefore, meaningless as an explanation of particular acts of specific 
individuals. But it is just as meaningless to suggest, as the explana- 
tion of the conduct of this class of people, that every individual is 
a creature of society and that all of his acts are social acts explic- 
able only in terms of the social environment in which that individual 
has lived. Any real analysis of this group of phenomena must 
search out the dispositions, attitudes, prejudices, and so on, which 
are peculiar to the members of this class, and must then relate them 
to the peculiarities of the social background of the class. 

This work of tracing the specific predispositions and prejudices 
of particular groups of people back to their social sources is cer- 
tainly no new thing. If the social psychologist makes this his task 
he may be sure that no one ean possibly accuse him of having 
created his own job. For if this is social psychology, then social 
psychology is as old as the race. Like sociology, it is very young 
and very immature as a science; but like sociology it is a science 
which is attempting to make a conscious and systematic study of a 
group of problems which has exercised a certain fascination over 
the more reflective members of all civilized communities. Consider, 
for example, the insight into social psychology which Plato exhib- 
ited in his provisions for the selection and education of the guardians 
of his ideal state. The following quotation from Book III. of the 
Republic shows pretty clearly not only that he saw that the mind is 
a social product, but that he went further and examined some of 
the relations between specific types of environment and specific types 
of character. 

‘‘And not only the education (of the guardians), but their 
habitations, and all that belongs to them, should be such as will 
neither impair their virtue as guardians, nor tempt them to prey 
upon the other citizens. Any man of sense must acknowledge that. 

‘*He must. 

‘*Then now let us consider what will be their way of life, if they 
are to realize our idea of them. In the first place, none of them 
should have any property of his own beyond what is absolutely 
necessary ; neither should they have a private house or store, closed 
against any one who has a mind to enter. .. . And they alone of 
all the citizens may not touch or handle silver or gold, or be under 
the same roof with them, or wear them, or drink from them. And 
this will be their salvation, and they will be the saviors of the State. 
But should they ever acquire homes or lands or moneys of their 
own, they will become housekeepers and husbandmen instead of 
guardians, enemies and tyrants instead of the allies of the other 
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citizens; hating and being hated, plotting and being plotted against; 
and they will pass their whole life in much greater terror of internal 
than of external enemies; and the hour of ruin, both to themselves 
and to the rest of the State, will be at hand.’’ 

In quoting this passage one really ought to italicize Socrates’s 
remark: ‘‘Any man of sense must acknowledge that.’’ For it is 
a matter of common observation that every sensible person inter- 
prets the differences between the ideas and habits of his acquaint- 
ances as differences assignable in large part to the variety of en- 
vironments in which they have lived. Indeed, all drama and all 
fiction, in so far as it deals with social types, is a form of social 
psychology. 

But literature, like the occasional adventures in social psychology 
made by every sensible man in the course of every-day existence, is 


_ highly unsystematic and unscientific. The scientific social psychol- 


ogist will be able to appropriate much less from such sources than 
from history, political science, and political economy. For the stu- 
dents of those sciences have collected a wealth of material bearing 
directly upon the relation of changes in social status and technique 
upon changes in the whole mental background of political and eco- 
nomic groups. Probably the work of the economist, Thorstein 
Veblen, is the weightiest contribution which has yet been made to 
the science of social psychology—as it is here defined. Not only 
might every one of his five books be classified as the systematic study 
of the social psychology beneath a selected group of social arrange- 
ments, but it will be some time before better social psychology is 
written than his discussion of ‘‘the cultural incidence of the machine 
process’? in The Theory of Business Enterprise, or his analysis of 
the nature and the sources of the spirit of belligerent patriotism 
which is both the cause and the result of the perpetuation of war, in 
The Nature of Peace. 

It is to work such as that of Veblen, therefore, that one must turn 
if one wishes to note the characteristics of social psychology as it is 
going to be written in the future. For whatever the merits of that 
work may be, it represents an actual essay in the field which social 
psychologists are coming to recognize as their own, but which they 
themselves have not yet begun to work. 

An examination of this actual and accomplished social psychol- 
ogy reveals the fact that the great problems of society center about 
the major contradictions in the currents of thought and prejudice 
which are diffused through the minds of different groups and classes 
of people. The great crises of history seem to be the points at 
which contradictory lines of influence, which have spread from 
incompatible phases of the social order to the different economic 
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and political classes, have come into sharp conflict. Out of such 
conflict between groups whose whole way of thinking is antagonistic 
there come changes in the status of one group with respect to the 
others, or in the technique of production or of social observance, 
that alter the entire mental background of the members of those 
groups. " 

Take, as the most beautiful example available, the conflict be- 
tween bourgeois satisfaction with the existing order of economic ar- 
rangements and the growing proletarian impatience with the whole 


‘system of private property and the private appropriation of interest 


and rent. ‘‘The question of equity or inequity in the distribution 
of wealth, presumes the validity of ownership rights on some basis 
or other, or at least it presumes the validity of some basis on which 
the claims of ownership may be discussed. Ownership is the major 
premise of any argument as to the equity of distribution, and it is 
this major premise that is being forgotten by the classes among 
whom socialistic sentiment is gaining. Equity in this connection 
seems not to belong in the repertory of socialist concepts. It is at 
this point—the point of a common ground of argument—that the 
discrepancy occurs which stands in the way, not only of an eventual 
agreement between the socialists and their conservative critics, but 
even of their meeting one another’s reasoning with substantial effect. 
In the equipment of common-sense ideas on the basis of which the 
conservatives reason on this matter, there is included the conven- 
tional article of ownership as a prime fact; in the common-sense 
basis of socialistic thinking this conventional premise has no secure 
place. There is, therefore, a discrepancy in respect of the meta- 
physics underlying the knowledge and reasoning of the two parties 
to the controversy, and the outlook for a common understanding is 
accordingly vain. No substantial agreement upon a point of knowl- 
edge or conviction is possible between persons who proceed from 
disparate preconceptions.’ 

Now the contribution of the social psychologist—in this ease, 
Professor Veblen—to the resolution of this controversy is the anal- 
ysis of the social background of the conflicting groups for the causes 
of those ‘‘disparate preconceptions’’ which are the ‘‘common-sense 
basis’’ of the antagonistic convictions of the two parties. For we 
ean never claim to control the reconstruction of our social arrange- 
ments until we understand something of the social nature of the 
main currents of thought and feeling which are the dynamic factors 
that are forcing reconstruction. That is to say, the function of social 
psychology (or of this type of social psychology under some other 
appellation) is to discover in the social environment of a given group 
7 Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise, pp. 343, 344. 
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or individual the causes and the limitation of ‘‘the peculiar acquired 
dispositions, sets, and attitudes’’ which taken together constitute that 
group or individual. 

But this is the investigation of the sources and limits of knowl- 
edge—that is to say, it is epistemology. Of course the old epistemol- 
ogy has always had a metaphysical setting which social psychology 
completely lacks. For epistemology arises from the common feeling 
of reflective men of all periods that it is necessary (originally for 
religious reasons) to establish for our conception of the nature of 
the universe a higher degree of ultimacy than the naive acceptance 
which the man-in-the-street accords the world in which he seems to 
live and move. The epistemological examination of the sources and 
limits of knowledge is motivated, therefore, by the desire to establish 
religious faith upon the sure ground of a world the reality of which 
is ultimately certain and not merely assumed for practical purposes. 
Upon its negative side epistemology has culminated in the establish- 
ment of the utter futility of attributing to the world of our thought 
and action any further reality than that of a world of human con- 
ception. Upon its positive side, therefore, epistemology has resulted 
in the Hegelian metaphysics, which attempts to transcend the 
limits of a reality relative to man by identifying mind—which seems 
somehow given—with the ultimate reality. 

For two reasons this transcendental epistemology is making much 
less appeal at present than for some time past. In the first place, 
its negative results may establish the relativity to man of the world 
of common conception ; yet as Kant clearly demonstrated, they do not 
in any way invalidate the claims of the mind to understand the 
world in which we seem to live. This has led men of a realistic turn 
of mind to adopt once more the naive philosophy of the man-in-the- 
street and to assume the ultimate reality of the world of thought 
and action. At the same time the complete failure of the positive 
side of epistemology to establish the ultimate validity of our know]l- 
edge of the phenomena, which men have desired (for religious 
reasons) to raise to the plane of ultimate reality has led other men 
to conclude that since the valuable things of life are all on the plane 
of reality in which the world of action lies it is idle to inquire 
whether our knowledge of that world has ultimate validity or not.® 

To this sort of epistemology—the epistemology which inquires 
whether human knowledge may properly be said to have a validity 
which transcends the limits of the world of human action—social 

8Cf. W. T. Marvin, ‘‘The Emancipation of Metaphysics from Epistem- 
ology,’’ Pt. II., in The New Realism. 


9 Cf. John Dewey, ‘‘The Need for a Recovery of Philosophy,’’ Pt. V., in 
Creative Intelligence. 
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psychology has nothing to contribute. But this is not the only sense 
in which knowledge may be said to be limited. Whether there is 
such a thing as a higher plane of validity and reality than that of 
common sense or not it is clear that there are very great divergences 
of validity between the conceptions of the world held by different 
men. It is further clear that ‘‘knowledge in general’’—that is, 
mental content, wherever it is found—is relative not only to the 
finitude of man, but also to the particularity of each individual man. 
There is, therefore, another epistemological problem, and a much 


‘more vital one for every practical purpose than the problem of 


transcendental epistemology. It is the problem: Whence comes the 
mental content of every man’s mind, and what are the limitations 
that are imposed upon that mental content by its sources? The 
solution of this problem lies along the path of the investigation of 
the social sources of all mental content and of the limitations which 
are imposed upon the human mind by the fact that it is always the 
product of some particular environment and so must always re- 
ceive an environmental bias. This investigation is the business of 
social psychology. 

Of course the metaphysician who has not made a special study of 
social phenomena, and who therefore does not realize the extent to 
which the whole of a man’s thinking—even upon relatively abstract 
problems—expresses the bent which is given to his mind by its social 
background, is likely to feel that to call social psychology epistemol- 
ogy is to fall victim to a rather shallow analogy. ‘‘For after all,’’ 
he would say, ‘‘social psychology deals only with the most general 
and most immediate reactions of one group or individual to another. 
The social psychologist can hardly suppose even in his most sanguine 
moments that abstract thinking of the scientific sort can be brought 
within the canons of social psychology.’’ But such a man would be 
wrong. Social psychology most certainly is not limited to the study 
of the more elementary expressions of the social nature of mind. 
Some of the most fascinating parts of the field are just those which 
are often supposed not to lie in the field at all. For example, the 
dispute of the mechanists with the vitalists, in biology, or of the 
realists with the idealists, in philosophy, will never be properly 
understood until we have made a beginning on the social psychology 
of these interesting beliefs. Naturally most of this work is yet to 
be done—but not all of it. When one finds an article on economic 
theory which begins by including the fundamental nature of the 
universe among unsolved economic problems and proceeds to at- 
tribute differences of opinion among scientific economists to differ- 
ences of metaphysical belief,‘° one can not avoid feeling that the 


10 W. H. Hamilton; ‘‘Economie Theory and Social Reform,’’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XXIII, p. 562. 
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ground has been broken here and there. Eventually even the pecul- 
iar achievements and more peculiar deficiencies of our scientific 
knowledge must be sent to the social psychologist for epistemological 
examination. 

It is true, of course, that social psychology can lay no claim 
to eternal verity, nor can it attempt an appraisal of the human 
mind in the light of any infinite standard, religious or metaphysical. 
If there is such a thing as absolute truth it can hardly come within 
the ken of social psychology; for the minds which are examined by 
that science are minds which exist under particular and, therefore, 
partial social environments. And it is equally true that epistemol- 
ogy has in the past been chiefly engaged in just this task of trans- 
cendental appraisal. Perhaps it is still too early (after two thou- 
sand years of speculation) to say whether this sort of epistemology 
has been fruitful or not. It does seem fortunate, however, that, 
just at the time when the value of the old epistemology is being 
seriously impugned by the combined forces of new realism and 
pragmatism, a new epistemology should be arising about the sig- 
nificance of which there can be no doubts. For the new epistemol- 
ogy—social psychology—is already in process of becoming our chief 
instrument of control over social evolution. 

C. E. AYRES. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





THE PROOF-READER’S ILLUSION AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


‘’ a demonstration lecture given in the summer of 1917 to a group 

of some forty students in elementary psychology, interesting 
data were collected concerning the ease with which the proof-reader’s 
illusion could be set up in a large group. Furthermore, since 
material was at hand for an intelligence rating of the reagents it was 
possible to correlate the two sets of observations. 

The class as a whole had been divided into two sections on the 
basis of the pooled score from an hour’s examining by means of the 
following tests: Hard and easy opposites; Hard and easy directions 
(Woodworth and Wells) ; Disarranged sentences ;.Analogy test; and 
Information test (marking true or false a series of 25 propositions). 
The sectionizing of the class on the basis of these group tests proved 
very successful so far as general capacity in class work was con- 
cerned. There was, of course, little difference between those at the 
end of section one and those at the head of section two. Moreover, 
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two or three students fell into the second or poorer section by reason 
of their slowness in reaction, although the quality of their class work 
proved to be equal to that of the average of the other section. 

In conducting the illusion experiment, a revolving blackboard 
was set up on a high platform sufficiently elevated to be easily seen 
from all parts of the assembly room. The class was seated in center 
and front seats. Upon the blackboard the following sentence was 
printed in large plain type. ‘‘An examnation four preachers’ cer- 
tificakes wil fake plac at th cloos of June.’’ The sentence was 
written in three lines. The content of the sentence was determined 
by the fact that the majority of the class were preparing to take 
examinations for teachers’ certificates at the end of July. The sen- 
tence as written gave opportunity for two, possibly three, word- 
substitutions, namely ‘‘for’’ for ‘‘four,’’ ‘‘teachers’’ for ‘‘ preach- 
ers,’’ ‘‘July’’ for ‘‘June’’; for four letter-substitutions; and for the 
supplying of four omitted letters. Altogether, ten or eleven mis- 
readings were possible. ; 

The blackboard was slowly revolved by hand at an even speed. 
Four exposures of the sentence were given. The reagents after each 
exposure wrote what they had read. Immediately following the 
fourth reading, papers were signed and collected. Each reagent re- 
corded also the number of the row in which he sat and his position 
with reference to the center. This was done in order that the effect 
of distance from the platform on speed of reading might be esti- 
mated. Three papers collected from row seven were thrown out 
because the reagents appeared to have difficulty in reading at the 
distance. Forty-three papers were available for analysis. 

A preliminary survey of the material showed the frequent pres- 
ence of the anticipated illusions, except that of ‘‘July’’ for ‘‘June.’’ 
Only one reagent made this misreading. On careful reading of the 
reports, it was evident that they fell obviously into four groups: 
(A) those in which the sentence was read with anticipated correc- 
tions on the second exposure; (B) those in which it was read on the 
third; (C) those in which it was read on the fourth exposure; and 
(D) those in which it was left incomplete or read as a meaningless 
jumble of words. In the fourth group are also included two papers 
in which the sentence was read in bits, progressively from the first to 
the fourth exposure. These two reagents probably belong in a group 
by themselves ; they are very conscientious, canny, and critical. 

That the seating did not effect results materially is shown by the 
following observations. The eight members of group A had a repre- 
sentative in each of the seven rows; the twelve members of group D 
were distributed as follows: Row I. (2), Row II. (1), Row III. (4), 
Row IV. (1), Row VI. (4). 
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Table I, gives the number of reagents belonging to each group 
and the distribution according to sections. Six reagents took part 
in this experiment who were not present for the ‘‘intelligence’’ ex- 
amination; they are entered as Unclassified. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER READING SENTENCE ON SECOND ExposurE (A), THIRD EXPOSURE (B), 
FourTH EXPosuRE (C), AND FaILinG To READ SENTENCE (D). 
































Group 
Total 
A B Cc D 
oO a a 6 6 6 2 20 
Section 2.) .. 6 cas ccc ccc cee 1 2 5 9 17 
hi 1 2 2 1 6 
a ree: 8 10 13 so i: #2 





It is obvious at a glance that the members of the first or more 
intelligent section read more rapidly (bigger attention span) and 
utilized meaning (shown by presence of illusions) to a greater extent 
than did the members of the second section.. 

A further comparison is instructive, namely, the number and 
kind of illusions present for each group. This could be determined 
both for the first complete reading of the sentence and the final read- 
ing of it. How will the reagents who succeed in deciphering the 
complete sentence on the second exposure, with the suggested cor- 
rections, handle the situation on the next two readings? The actual 
illusions present for each group, given in terms of the percentage of 
- possible illusions and classified under the three heads, Supply of 
omitted letters, Letter-substitution, and Word-substitution, point to 
some interesting conclusions. See Table II. 

For Group C, since the first complete reading does not oceur until 
the fourth exposure, but one set of figures can be given. Nor is it 
possible to include in this summary the records of the twelve reagents 
of the fourth group as their sentences were left incomplete or wild 
guesses were made out of all relation to the words actually presented. 
The following examples may be given of such wild substitution: 
‘*An examination of four special certificates will take place the close 
of June; ’’ ‘‘An examination reaches certificates and will take place 
So eer ,’’ **An examination four teacher’s certificates will be 
held at the University.’’ An occasional number of these wild guesses 
are also found in the reports of group B and C; two papers from 
each set can not be used in the tabulation of illusions because of 
such unclassifiable errors. In group A no such bare guessing or wild 
substitution occurs. 












Prer CENT. OF EACH KIND OF ILLUSION FOR EACH GROUP. 
: First Complete Reading 


TABLE II 
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Group 




















A B Cc 
Supply of omitted letters................. 100 100 | 99 
Letter-substitution . .. 0.0... ccc cece cece 94 94 | 86 
Word-substitution na rere Loe ee Re 71 46 46 

Final Reading 

Supply of omitted letters................. 94 100 
Letter-substitution ..............000ee0e- 78 94 

29 38) 


Word-substitution.................+-.- : 








From a study of Table II. it is obvious that the members of group 
A are more susceptible to the illusions so far as their immediate re- 
action is concerned than are those in groups B and C. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to the most complicated illusion, namely, 
word-substitution. Group A shows, however, a quick recovery from 
the illusions and a strong tendency to correction of errors on subse- 
Illusions involving the substitution of words are 
less easily set up than those involving merely letter-substitution or 
No reader, even on the fourth exposure, 
perceived every word exactly as printed. Every one, for example, 
in ‘‘examination.”’ 


quent readings. 
supply of missing letters. 


66599 


inserted the ‘‘i 


Susceptibility to the proof-reader’s illusion correlates with gen- 
eral intelligence to a considerable degree. Reagents, little intent upon 
meaning or with a narrow span of attention, give evidence of this in 


SUMMARY 


both the intelligence and the illusion test. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Physiological Chemistry. 


New York: William Wood and Company. 
Normally the appearance of the second edition of a successful 
text in physiological chemistry does not offer matter for comment in 
However, in the second 
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psychological and philosophical circles. 


edition of so widely used a text as Mathews’s Physiological Chem- 
istry, the case is different because of Professor Mathews’s specula- 
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tions in regard to the nature of consciousness. The importance of 
the book in its own field renders these casual comments something 
to be reckoned with. I shall accordingly notice only so much of the 
book as is of direct interest to the philosopher or psychologist. 

Professor Mathews’s position is, on the whole, materialistic, but 
it is at best an unstable materialism which easily breaks down into 
a form of panpsychism in the presence of any persuasive analogy. 
The materialistic interpretation appears first in the chapter on ‘‘The 
General Properties of Living Matter.’’ He finds the solutions which 
regard psychical phenomena as outside of the chain of physical 
causes, 7. €., aS parallel or epiphenomenal, as most unsatisfactory, 
‘*since if consciousness has this position it becomes difficult to attack 
the problem as all other physical problems have been attacked’’ (p. 
7). He hazards this prophecy: ‘‘It may prove to be the ease, al- 
though the evidence is certainly not favorable at present, that con- 
sciousness, or rather the psychical basis of it, should be put together 
with heat, light, and electricity as one of the accompanying mani- 
festations of energy transformations in living and, presumably, in 
lifeless things also’’ (pp. 7 and 8). Aside from the difficult feat in- 
volved in counting a ‘‘psychical basis’’ in the same series with forms 
of physical energy, as this sentence demands, it is one of the most 
elusive sentences that could well be penned on the subject of con- 
sciousness. For while taken in connection with the paragraph in 
which it belongs, it undoubtedly points to a way of viewing con- 
sciousness as a ‘‘portion of transformed energy’’—certainly a ma- 
terialistic conception—yet at the same time it suggests strongly a 
universal parallelism or a panpsychism such as Clifford’s, according 
to which the humblest atom has its quota of ‘‘mind-dust.’’ Quite 
in accord with this panpsychic view we find Professor Mathews 
speaking of ‘‘the physical-chemical-psychical constitution of proto- 
plasm’’ (p. 6). 

It is, on the other hand, the materialist speaking when Professor 
Mathews writes: ‘‘It is, however, very important to remember in the 
course of the transformation of potential into kinetic energy in 
living matter that the kinetic energy may appear in various forms, 
and that if it appears in some other form than heat, the heat which 
one might expect to appear does not do so, but this is replaced by 
light, electrical currents, movements, possibly psychic energy, if 
there is such a thing, or some other form of energy of movement’’ 
(p. 8). . 

I need only mention in passing the instructive analogy which 
Professor Mathews draws between the rate of absorption of oxygen 
by linseed oil after a period of inductance and the phenomenon of 
memory in connection with chemical changes in the brain cells (pp. 
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68 and 69). His conclusion that ‘‘ perhaps the brain cells remember 
longest because they most carefully maintain intact, or preserve, 
these labrile autocatalytic substances’’ (p. 69), does not show neces- 
sarily either a materialistic or a panpsychic bias. The reader feels, 
however, Professor Mathews’s very evident delight in the analogy 
and suspects more panpsychism than is admitted. 

But be that as it may, Professor Mathews expresses himself in 
another instance in less dubious terms. In conclusion to the chapter 
on ‘‘The Master Tissue of the Body,’’ he writes: 

‘*We may close this chapter in no better way than in opening the 
question of the origin of the psychic qualities which are so related 
to the nervous system. Do these qualities arise de novo in the 
nervous system? Are they not found in their faintest form way 
down the slope of animal life? Do we not indeed see the beginnings 
of psychic life among the plants? And is it possible to start with 
the plants? Do not the foods every minute change into living mat- 
ter in our bodies? Are not the atoms the same in the foods and 
living matter, and is it possible that they have different properties 
in the living and lifeless form? The atoms we know now are com- 
posed of electricity and the valences, or chemical bonds, are prob- 
ably also electrical in nature. Are ovr thoughts also at bottom 
electrical? Whenever a nerve impulse sweeps over a nerve it is ac- 
companied by an electrical disturbance, and this disturbance is the 
surest sign of life. When the nerve impulses play back and forth 
over the commissures of the brain they are accompanied by this pale 
lightning of the negative variation. Is that pale lightning what we 
recognize as consciousness in ourselves? It would seem that there 
must be some psychic element in every electron if the atoms are made 
of electrons. There must be some psychic disturbance in every union 
of hydrogen and oxygen to make water and in every wave of the 
wireless telegraph. When an electron moves it generates a mag- 
netic field; does it also generate a psychic field? How shall we es- 
cape the conclusion that there must also be a psychic element in all 
matter both living and lifeless, since that matter is the same in the 
two forms? May it not be that just as magnetism, which is probably 
an attribute of all molecules, becomes most evident under certain 
conditions in certain substances, so the psychic life common to all 
matter shows its true character plainly only when organized as it 
is in the brain during its life? A magnet when heated loses its mag- 
netism as surely as an organism when heated loses its vitality and its 
psychic life. In the case of magnetism all that has happened by 
the heating is that the orientation of the molecules has been changed 
so that the magnet is no longer an individual; in the case of the or- 
ganism a similar loss of individuality results’’ (pp. 594-595). 
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Here once more we find the possibility of a materialistic interpre- 
tation of the position if we take literally the phrase ‘‘the pale light- 
ning of the negative variation,’’ while’ we find no less surely an 
equally plausible parallelistic interpretation by putting into promi- 
nence the sentence: ‘‘When an electron moves it generates a mag- 
netic field; does it also generate a psychic field ?’’ 

It is apparent that Professor Mathews is caught in the old and 
artificial dilemma that consciousness is either a mental stuff or a 
form of energy. Neither view satisfies him and so he passes rest- 
lessly from one to the other and back again. Unfortunately he ig- 
nores the tendency so promising in modern psychology and philos- 
ophy to regard consciousness as neither mind stuff nor a form of 
energy, but as a mode of behavior. A consideration which evidently 
inclined Professor Mathews toward the older explanation of con- 
sciousness is voiced in a question which he asks rhetorically, but 
which I am inclined to accept as real: ‘‘ Are not the atoms the same 
in the foods and living matter, and is it possible that they have 
different properties in the living and lifeless form?’’ It is evident 
that he believes that the first part of the question calls for an affirma- 
tive answer, and the second part for a negative. This is indeed a 
favorite argument for believers in mind stuff, and at first sight it 
seems but a corollary of the principle of evolution that complex 
forms of consciousness should come from simple forms. As actually 
employed it leads to a denial of novelty, to what James called ‘‘the 
block universe.’’ Even, as James would say, while we hold in com- 
mon with the goodly company of ancient scholastics and modern 
scientists that in regard to matter and energy it is certain that ‘‘ex 
nihilo nihil fit,’’? yet we must still insist that novelty of quality and 
novelty of behavior are only what is to be expected from novelty of 
organization. The sum of our distinctions between lifeless and liv- 
ing matter is precisely this, that living matter, because of certain new 
forms of organization, has new ways of behaving not possible to life- 
less matter. When we make the further distinction between living 
matter and living matter which is also conscious, we notice still 
greater novelties in ways of behavior. The step from the merely 
living ‘to the conscious is no less a step than from the lifeless to the 
living, for we pass hereby from a world causally controlled to a world 
where purpose enters. 

We see a promising garden, for instance, beaten into the ground 
by a summer hailstorm, but the swallows in the midst of all this 
destruction are chattering under the eaves out of harm’s way. The 
plants were killed, for they were unable to do more than suffer me- 
chanically the dire effects of the pelting ice, but the birds, feeling 
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the discomfort of dampness and sharp blows, saw meaning: in the 
eaves. They sought shelter, and to seek shelter means to follow a 
promise and to be controlled by a possible future. It is this differ- 
ence of control which marks the entrance of conscious behavior upon 
the stage of the world. 

It is then because Professor Mathews has ignored what is dis- 
tinetive in conscious life that he has rendered consciousness quite un- 
intelligible. This does not mean that students of philosophy who 
are intent upon the question of consciousness have not much to learn 
from a book of such scope as this. Only by working in conformity 
with established scientific facts in regard to the structure and func- 
tioning of the nervous system can they hope to make progress with 
the problem of consciousness. But the obligation is not entirely 
one sided. Such guesses as Professor Mathews has made in regard 
to consciousness should serve as a warning to his fellow scientists, 
that the nature of consciousness will never be revealed by a purely 
physiological or physiological-chemical analysis. Such an analysis 
when attempted seems to have less in common with scientific pro- 
cedure than with the immortal adventure of ‘‘Hunting the Snark.’’ 


ETHEL E. Sapin. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


The Essentials of Logic. R. W. Setuars. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 1917. Pp. 343. 


In many respects Professor Sellars’s book has the merit of putting 
the subject-matter of logic before the student from the viewpoint of 
the present day. He has profited by recent discussions in his field, 
and has introduced in a profitable way not a few extracts from re- 
cent authorities. Another merit is the large number of fresh ex- 
amples—often intrinsically superior. His style is clear, and often 
sententious and forceful. Among many excellent discussions may 
be noted the chapters on definition, fallacies (with the improved 
division of the subject), and hypotheses. 

Pedagogically one finds ground for discontent: The author in- 
timates that students have frequently asked him ‘‘ whether logic is a 
practical subject.’’ This inquiry—assuredly not an unreasonable 
one—is probably present, even when unexpressed, in all under- 
graduate logic classes. In the face of it, a wise exposition of the 
subject would seem to involve a representation of logical questions 
and principles as arising out of the needs of everyday life, and 
logical processes as simply extensions of ordinary thinking and 
critical improvements upon it. Such a course is not feasible, how- 
ever, if, as in the book under review, argumentation occupies the 
first third or more of the treatment and is introduced by an abstract 
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chapter of definitions. As well might a physical director, after a 
few general statements, set his beginners immediately at fencing. 
At the outset logic is defined as ‘‘the science of . . . correct think- 
ing,’’ and thinking, the author tells us, is ‘‘the operation which un- 
derlies knowledge and opinion and makes them possible.’’ It would 
seem, then, that ‘‘thinking’’ must include all forms of cognitive con- 
sciousness; but this inference is promptly denied us, perception not 
being knowledge. ‘‘Knowledge is primarily an affair of conception, 
of rules and principles.’’ Surely the student may be pardoned 
some doubt as to the practicality of logic when it starts in by as- 
suring him that knowledge of his seatmate consists not in seeing or 
touching or hearing him, but in recognizing that such class names as 
mammalia and bimana apply to him! We are told, quite commend- 
ably, that logic ‘‘desires to see how knowledge is built up.’’ It is 


reasonably to be hoped that every intelligent college student would 


share this desire, if only a perverse definition (as it must seem to 
him) were not first given to knowledge; and if only the inquiry 
began with what seems to him his surest knowledge—his percepts— 
and then (following the lead of the subject-matter) the way ideas 
arise from experience, and the uses they have in thought and life, 
were clearly set forth. Our author, however, following traditional 
usage, assumes the existence of ideas (they are knowledge, and knowl- 
edge is the datum of logic!) and proceeds to point out means of 
manipulating them effectively. Of course, much concerning the 
genesis and primary function (interpretation, etc.) of ideas is given 
later—much later—under the general headings of induction, ex- 
planation, etc. 

The psychological and positivistie distinction between facts and 
ideas does not appeal to Professor Sellars. Fact, for him, is not an 
accredited bit of experience, but ‘‘that which is admitted for the 
purpose of the argument’’—a definition which, by including true 
ideas as well as empirical facts, blurs the very distinction between 
fact and theory he is dwelling upon, suggesting, for example, that 
it is the same as that between premise and conclusion, and excludes 
from logic the clearest and most useful application of the principle 
of positivism, the claim, namely, of the man of science that accredited 
empirical facts, qua empirical, are more certain, trustworthy, and 
authoritative than any ideas whatever, whether granted or disputed. 
Argumentation, thus entered as the first case on the docket, is never- 
theless interrupted in the traditional way by a chapter on classifica- 
tion, in which for the time words give place to things as the subject 
of discourse. One does not see why all that in this chapter serves 
argumentative purposes could not be included in the chapter on 
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terms, nor why, by the way, the discussion of terms should precede 
the chapter on language. 

Our author’s conceptual bias is manifest again in his treatment 
of explanation. This appears toward the end of the book, and six 
chapters after the discussion of hypothesis. Is there, then, no close 
relation getween hypothesis and explanation? It would appear not, 
for we are assured that ‘‘all explanation is in its essence deduction’”’ ; 
that is, it consists in showing that the thing in question ‘‘follows 
from something else already known’’—a statement which must be 
read in the light of his definition of knowledge as an ‘‘affair . . . of 
rules and principles,’’ or the deductive aspect will be far from evi- 
dent. ‘‘We move downward,’’ he says, ‘‘from rules to cases, from 
principles to their exemplifications.’” Do we? A boiler explodes. 
We explain it by the expansive power of superheated steam. Here 
are an empirical fact (the explosion) and an idea, or principle. 
With which of them does thought begin? Obviously with the fact. 
To what does it move? To the principle as applying to the fact. If 
the principle itself is not new, that is, if it is one of our tested ideas, 
the explanation process consists in trying one idea after another 
upon the challenging object until we find the one that fits. Surely 
it is straining terms to call that process deductive. It seems to be 
quite akin to ordinary identification by means of classes, and as little 
as in that process to be a starting with a principle and by means of 
it finding the fact. When the explanation of the explosion was made 
for the first time the interpreting idea was even more evidently at 
the end of the thought process, not the beginning. Then the in- 
quirer had to achieve the principle, and he necessarily achieved it 
through critical study of empirical facts—working from experience 
to some satisfactory idea. This is the process of hypothesis forma- 
tion and development, and is plainly inductive. Moreover, gen- 
eral explanation—the kind the author has in mind—is by no means 
the only kind. In common life our ‘‘whys’’ more often seek concrete 
answers. Why did consols go off three points yesterday? Why did 
Virginia’s cake fall? are demands for explanation which are not to 
be satisfied without concrete particulars. No doubt one can put gen- 
eral principles behind the heavy sales of some banking house, or the 
unwise opening of the oven door, just as the Hegelian can always 
reduce any situation to a plexus of universals; but that conceptual 
block building is never what is actually sought in explaining a prac- 
tical difficulty. The essence of explanation, as Jevons and Dewey 
have made evident, is in the clarification of the mental outlook which 
occurs when a new object is related harmoniously with our prior 
knowledge, that is, when our system of facts and meanings (ideas) 
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is enlarged so as to include the new datum. In this process fact and 
idea, precept and concept, are used without partiality and with ref- 
erence only to the service rendered to the system. 

The author’s discussion of the syllogism has original features, 
but on the whole overstresses the mechanical side. The valid moods, 
for example, are determined by inspection, when, if the movement 
of thought in the several figures is really comprehended, including 
a very few evident implications, the student will mentally deduce 
the moods with only a few minutes’ reflection. A good feature of the 
book is the chapter on testimony and circumstantial evidence. The 
concluding chapter is taken up with an interesting discussion of 
truth and its tests, pragmatism naturally coming in for critical at- 
tention, but not, as the pragmatist will think, for adequate appre- 
ciation. 


WILLIAM ForBEs CooLey. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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A meEtING of the Aristotelian Society was held on November 19, 
Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the chair. A paper was read by 
Mrs. Karin Stephen on ‘‘Thought and Intuition.’’ The paper was an 
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attempt to give a clear statement of Bergson’s theory of knowledge. 
Bergson confines his attention to knowledge of existence and, for 
him, the best way of knowing existence is to be acquainted with it. 
Thought, which can only give knowledge about, is, for him, a pis 
aller, and he only deals with it in so far as it affects the actual ex- 
perience which we get by acquaintance. Thought and acquaintance 
defeat one another, nevertheless in practise we try to carry on both 
operations together and the result is our every-day experience of 
things having qualities and relations. This experience is a hybrid 
product: it still has some of the content of the original act. of intui- 
tion, but whatever could not be used as material for thought has been 
left out of it, and it has borrowed the form which belongs to the sym- 
bols used by thought: it has been ‘‘intellectualized.’’ 

According to Bergson the intellectualization of experience is not 
confined to instances how and there: he claims that the whole notion 
of experience as consisting of distinct things having qualities and 
relations results from our having imposed the form which properly 
belongs to the symbols of thought upon our actual experience. Berg- 
son’s new philosophical method comes simply to this: that instead of 
confining our attention to just so much of experience as lends itself as 
material for thought, and instead of intellectualizing our experience, 
we reverse our mental habits, make an effort to enlarge rather than 
to limit the whole field of experience with which intuition acquaints 
us, and attend to it directly without any intermediary. 






A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on December 3, 
Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the chair. Mr. F. C. Bartlett read 
a paper on ‘‘The Development of Criticism.’’ An attempt to trace 
broadly the development of criticism reveals four main stages: the 
simply appreciative, the conventional, the rational, and the intui- 
tional. At the first, criticism is the immediate outcome of the feeling 
accompanying ease or hesitation of reaction; at the second, a situation 
or object is criticized by virtue of its relation to a mass of preceding 
experience, the latter remaining relatively vague and unanalyzed ; 
at the third, definite rules of criticism are developed; at the fourth, 
the verdict passed is regarded as the outcome, on the one hand, of 
the peculiar nature of the object, and on the other hand, of the rela- 
tion of the object to the critic. Affective factors play a dominant 
part throughout in the production of criticism; while the direction 
of development is determined by a persistent ‘‘effort after meaning.’’ 
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